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ABSTRACT 


There are increasing social needs of the educational counseling in Japan, concerning the futures of the school-aged students. A government document by Ministry of 
Education, Culture, Sports, Science, and Technology in 2007 clearly conveys that the problems that students are facing are (including mental health ones) becoming 
more complex these days. Given the grave situation in schools, Japan is now taking a two-way approach to have school teachers and school counselors work together. 
Despite that, the strategical approaches in the educational counseling lack in Japan. In this article, the introduction of the evidence-based “solution-focused brief 
therapy” (SFBT) in the educational counseling is discussed, which would be helpful in treating the students' diverse problems effectually. Although the SFBT has been 
introduced into Japan since the 1980s, the SFBT-related perspectives in the educational counseling still remain small in the literature. The design of the educational 
counseling training programs for the school teachers with the SFBT techniques will be of interest in the future. 
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Hard-to-grasp Educational Counseling: 

The clinico-psychological term “educational counseling” (or some similar 
words like “school counseling”, “educational guidance”, and “student counsel- 
ing’) has suffered from the ambiguity of its definition even for the long history 
through the last half of the 20th century. It was the first-ever definition of “educa- 
tional counseling” that was given in APA Dictionary of Psychology in 2007 
(VandenBos, 2007, p. 314): “the counseling specialty concerned with providing 
advice and assistance to students in the development of their educational plans, 
choice of appropriate courses, and choice of college or technical school. Coun- 
seling may also be applied to improve study skills or provide assistance with 
school-related problems that interfere with performance (e.g., learning disabili- 
ties). Educational counseling is closely associated with vocational counseling 
because of the relationship between educational training and occupational 
choice”. 


This lengthy definition of “educational counseling” can be taken as an allusion to 
the burdensome duties loaded on counsellors in the field, which is spoken of by 
Boyer (1988, p. 3): “School counselors are expected to do what our communities, 
our homes, and our churches have not been able to accomplish, and if they can- 
not, we condemn them for failing to fulfill our high minded expectations”. Other 
relevant literature also mentioned the lack of systematic and theoretical 
approaches to, the lack of the strict definition for, and diverse perspectives (not in 
consensus) to educational counseling (e.g., Drury, 1984, Gysbers & Henderson, 
2000; Hart & Jacobi, 1992). That being said, the national survey in the US 
showed some agreements among school counselors that the national standards 
for the school counseling “would provide the mechanism for school counseling 
to be accepted as a legitimate component of the educational system”, “could 
establish similar goals, expectations, support systems, and experiences for all stu- 
dents as a result of participation in school counseling programs”, and “would 
help to define the vision and goals for the school counseling for the 21st century” 
(Dahir, 2004). To recapitulate, their responses can be regarded as the educational 
counseling being fully-authorized (immersed in schools) and leaving no student 
behind towards the future; in other words, it is desirable that the educational coun- 
seling, being empowered in the educational system, prepare for the future of 
every student and the counseling system itself. 


Educational Counseling in Japan: 

In Japan, the necessity of the educational counseling has been raised in the simi- 
lar context that the future of the next generation would be devastated without a 
special care to the growing students. The impending social need for the educa- 
tional counseling was well-described by a document of Ministry of Education, 
Culture, Sports, Science, and Technology (MEXT) in 2007, that is, Jiddseitono 
kydikusodanno Jyujitsunitsuite: Ikikitosita Kodomowo Sodateru 
Sodantaiseizukuri (For the Enhancement of Educational Counseling of Stu- 
dents: The Creation of Consultation System to Nurture a Lively Children Cre- 
ation; MEXT, 2007). The document reflected the stressful situation surrounding 
school-aged children then, which is still ongoing nowadays. According to 
MEXT (2007), the most severe symptoms for students are the lost human com- 
munication and human relationships due to the declining capacity ofa local com- 
munity, the widespread use of mobile phones, and the decline in educational and 
nurturing abilities in a family, reflected by, for example, the aggravated child 
abuse cases. MEXT (2007) continues to note that the relevant backgrounds for 
the problems that the educational system should consider is given as the major 


changes in modern society such as advanced information technology, urbaniza- 
tion, declining birthrate, aging population, nuclear-familiarization, and the 
increase in the number of double-income couples, all of which weaken the edu- 
cational functions of families and local communities. The ultimate concern of 
MEXT (2007) was clearly conveyed; “unless resolved properly, the problems 
may cause an irreversible situation that will affect a student's life afterwards”. 


MEXT (2007), in order to make clear what specific problems the school teachers 
were facing in terms of the educational counseling, conducted a survey with ele- 
mentary, junior high, and high school teachers in Japan (the sample sizes are 
given as N = 1337, 1332, and 1378, respectively). 32.2%, 54.6%, and 35.5% for 
the three groups agreed that “students' mental health problems are becoming 
more complex and diversified, making it difficult to understand”. Also, 19.4%, 
36.8%, and 18.1% did that “many children have mental health problems, and it is 
difficult to have responsive time”. Taking students with complex mind problems 
and teachers being busy in doing other duties, Japan has had a two-way approach. 
One is to assign clinical psychologists (or, “mind experts’’) as school counselors, 
which started nationwide with 154 schools in 1995, and the other is to have the 
school teachers be aware of the mental health issues of their students and be 
trained for the educational counseling (MEXT, 2017). Then, to drive the cooper- 
ative works between the school counselors and the school teachers, it is of use to 
display what the school counselors, as a generator of the functionality in school, 
should do. In the sense, MEXT (2017) stated the seven expected major roles ofa 
school counselor: (i) consultation/advice for children, (ii) consultation for par- 
ents and faculty members in regard to how to do counseling and consultation, 
(iii) participation in school meetings, (iv) training and giving lectures for faculty 
members and students, (v) psychological responses to a counselor, (vi) preven- 
tive action against stress (such as stress check and stress management), and (vii) 
emergency mental care for victims in incidents/accidents. 


Based on the above literature in the US and Japan, some points related to the edu- 
cational counseling can be drawn as; (i) the school-aged students are facing vari- 
ous problems including mental health ones, (ii) owing to a large amount of the 
problems they have, the society as a third party (especially, the government and 
any other policy maker) is apprehensive of what if the problems were not treated 
properly, or the loss of their futures, (iii) the apprehension makes an appeal for 
the necessity of educational counseling led by school counselors, (iv) so far as 
the diversity of the students’ problems goes, the duties regarding the educational 
counseling become also complicated, and it is hard to find the systematical think- 
ing of the educational counseling, and (v) particularly in Japan, the educational 
counseling is loaded on the school teachers as well, which should be trained by 
the experts, i.e., school counselors that have clinic-psychological perspectives to 
the mind health problems. 


Solution-focused Brief Therapy: 

For the heaviness, qualitative and quantitative both, of the duties upon school 
teachers and school counselors is proportional to that of the problems upon stu- 
dents, the resolving power of the educational counseling should be organized 
“strategically”. Here, one may have a question; how can the problems be 
assessed and solved most effectively? When the methodology is discussed, the 
educational counseling would be as strong as expected. 


Here, the “solution-focused brief therapy” (SFBT) can be an excellent sugges- 
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tion for the powerful educational counseling. Since the 1980s, there has been a 
growing attention to the SFBT in the counseling field for its strategy-based 
nature and the simplicity (Kim, 2014). The SFBT has been developed, in the 
early 1980s, mainly by Steve de Shazer and Insoo Kim Berg in Brief Family Ther- 
apy Center (BFTC) located at Milwaukee in the US (Berg, 1994; Berg & de Jong, 
1996; Berg & Miller, 1992; Cade & O'Hanlon, 1993; de Shazer, 1988; Kim, 
2014; Lipchik, 2002; Murphy, 1996). Influenced by the “brief” counseling tech- 
niques discussed by Brief Therapy Center of Mental Research Institute in the 
1970s, the BFTC research group was in sought of more effectual ways to reduce 
the number of sessions towards the solutions as discussing over the in-situ ther- 
apy observed through a one-way mirror (de Shazer, 1985; Kim, 2014). 


The essence of the SFBT is given by the motto “do something different”, which 
helps clients to bring about a new idea, develop an alternative to the problem, rein- 
terpret the situation they are facing, or create actions towards a new direction 
(Fitzpatrick & Stalikas, 2008). Kim (2014) noted that the SFBT, formalized by 
de Shazer and Berg, has four characters: (1) a therapist should throw miracle ques- 
tions, that is, questions that ask what if the problems were now gone or solved 
magically, (ii) the therapist should throw scaling questions, that is, questions that 
measure quantitively the feeling of clients or how far the problems are felt 
solved, (iii) the therapist must have a break after the interview, and (iv) the thera- 
pist should give a compliment to the client after the break, which acknowledges 
the client's effort towards solving the problem, and sometimes a suggestion or an 
assignment as well. In the SFBT, making a virtuous circle in which the client can 
find the solution by oneself is focused on instead of finding the cause of the prob- 
lems or getting the problems solved by the therapist. 


The SFBT has been evidence-based since its origin, and it has represented the sta- 
tistically-significant effect sizes for solving the various kinds of mind problems 
(Gingerich, Kim, & MacDonald, 2012; Kim & Franklin, 2009; Kim et al., 2019; 
Trepper & Franklin, 2012). Given the evidences for counseling school-aged chil- 
dren, the SFBT is also plausible in the field of the educational counseling. The 
effectiveness of the SFBT for the elementary students were shown by, for exam- 
ple, Springer et al. (2000). For middle school students, one can refer to Franklin 
et al. (2001), Newsome (2004), and Franklin et al. (2008). For high school stu- 
dents, one can refer to Franklin and Gerlach (2007). The literature covers the stu- 
dents' mind problems related to self-esteem, attendance, credit earned, etc. In Tai- 
wan and China, Gong and Hsu (2017) performed a meta-analysis that revealed 
the effectiveness of the SFBT in solving the students' problems for all school lev- 
els. 


In Japan, the SFBT has been introduced in the 1980s by Prof. Ono, Naohiro and 
Prof. Keizo, Hasegawa. Tankichiryowo Manabu Kai (The Meeting to Learn 
Brief Therapy) was initiated by then, in which the SFBT community in Japan 
originated. In 2007, The SFBT community has launched an association Nihon 
Brief Therapy Kyokai (National Foundation on Brief Therapy), of which the 
main purpose is to “foster human resources who have theory, epistemology, and 
therapy techniques, and most importantly, can unravel the complicated interper- 
sonal systems by applying the above bases” (NFBT, 2007). 


Educational Counseling and SFBT in Japan: 

However, the active adoption of the SFBT in the educational counseling has 
rarely been reported in Japan. Since Prof. Mori, Toshio published a book on how 
school teachers can exert the SFBT, that is, Senseino Tameno Yasashii Brief Ther- 
apy (Easy Brief Therapy for Teachers) in 2000 (Mori, 2000), there have been 
only a few reports for bold attempts to view the educational counseling from the 
SFBT perspective. One literature example is a book Jireide Manabu Seitoshido, 
Shinrosidé, Kydikusodan: Tsyugakko, Kotogakko Hen (Student Guidance, 
Career Guidance, Educational Consultation Learned From Case Studies: Junior 
High School and High School) edited by the Hasegawa group (Hasegawa et al., 
2017). The book covers various case studies in the educational counseling and 
shows how the problems can be resolved with the SFBT approach. Another is 
given in a recent noteworthy doctor dissertation Kaiketsushik6 Tankichiryono 
Kokani Kansuru Kenkyu: Self-care Tool No Kaihatsu (A Study on the Effective- 
ness of the Solution-focused Brief Therapy: The Development of Self-care 
Tools) by Dr. Takagi, Gen in the Wakashima group, Tohoku Univ., in 2020, 
where he explored in what aspects the SFBT may contribute to the educational 
counseling (Takagi, 2020). There are no other available works focusing on the 
educational counseling from the SFBT perspective to the best of the author's 
knowledge. 


Despite that, it is gladly noted that some members of the SFBT community in 
Japan including the author have started the introduction of the SFBT in the 
school teachers' training program. As aforementioned, the teacher training pro- 
grams, some parts of which are designed by the mind experts, is now a stream in 
the light of the educational counseling. Here, how to measure the effectiveness of 
the SFBT training will be of interest as the future issue, where the Solution Build- 
ing Inventory scale would be beneficial (Smock et al., 2010; Takagi et al., 2019). 
We are looking forward to the next chance soon over our activity to effectuate the 
SFBT in the field of the educational counseling in Japan. 
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